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Will You Put Aside Your 
PRICE PREJUDICE? 


Will you forget you've always thought a > 
really good cigarette must cost 25 Cents. 


Then we promise you a much better cigar- 
ette than many of the 25 Cent Brands. 


Ale Ca We promise you one of the world’s 

perfect pleasures—the taste of PURE 

We = Turkish tobaccos, 17 varieties of which 
nNargyras 


LT a tan are used in making MURADS 
Makers of Us hates l Grade Turkish 


and Egyptian Cigarettes ut the World M | R AD S soe Spat by Pong 
- | whole world’s verdict. 





THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 











Furniture 


URNITURE is used in department 
stores, homes, hotels and auction 
rooms; and when you get up in the 
dark night it will follow you doggedly 
about the room, will hit you on the 
elbows and shins and toes, and, in fact, 
display an extraordinary amount of 
pernicious activity. 

Furniture is divided into two classes, 
antique and modern; but owing to use 
of furniture factories and-the spread 
of industrialism, antique furniture is 
becoming more and more common, 
Chippendale sideboards now being 
made while you wait. 

Furniture is made of shellac and 
glue arranged in convenient forms to 
attract the attention of the passer-by. 
Sometimes wood is used in furniture. 

Furniture is bought on the install- 
ment plan when it does not come as 
wedding presents. Some people get 
married every once: in a while just 
to have a new dining-room set. But, 
tried too often, this does not always 
work. When you buy furniture on 
the installment plan you have the satis- 
faction of owning something that does 
not belong to you and of being enter- 
tained and uplifted by the monthly 


visits of a representative of the furni- CY. 

ture company, who usually breaks in e 

on you when you are giving a dinner ISSE i AR ALL-YEAR. 
Ca r 


party to some people with whom you 
would not ordinarily associate if they 
didnt have more money than you. 
Looming in the background is the perfected ALL-YEAR - 

Car—an original feature that gives to KisselKars an exclusive 
; a attraction and utility—a touring car in summer, a closed car in 
with rapscallion Mexicans, and may be a “ 2 ; i es 
sitiindae te Waste Som ia We quest winter—and supplying for the first time one body for year-round 
for the lost path of duty. Sérvice. 


The ALL-YEAR Car offers the iden- comforts of the Limousine—beautiful 





A greater car, plus the All-Year feature 


The motor-wise have always known the KisselKar as a superior 
manufactured car—as a car with the enduring things built in—as a car of 
beauty, ability and personality. 

This year, more than ever before, there is ample evidence that KisselKar 
quality standards have been fully maintained, with many refinements added 
—the new models are unquestionably the best KisselKars ever built. 





EXAS seems to be gradually de- 
veloping a state of border warfare 


Visttor: What’s that new structure 





on the hill there? 

FARMER: Well, if I find a tenant for 
it, it's a bungalow; if I don’t, it’s a 
barn.—Passing Show. 


tical service of two interchangeable 
bodies with a considerable saving in both 
initial cost and making the changes for 
summer or winter. 


With the top attached the ALL-YEAR 


Rothschild lines—masterly workmanship. 
Sedan or Coupe Top for touring bodies 
and roadsters, respectively. 

Investigate the new KisselKars with their 
exclusive ALL-YEAR features—it will be 


he Harvest Moon 
olds the stage for a oa nights once 
a year, while 


lispenses its good cheer 
hroughout the entire 
year in city and country. 


njoy harvest pleasures at home by ordering 
dozen bottles from nearest dealer. 





Car transforms a touring car into a well worth your time. $1050 to $2000. 
luxurious closed coach, with all the Cuva/ogue on request. 


4 ° ° New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland 
Kissel Motor Car Co., 418 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. \3.7 0 eee ke 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Crleans, Dallas, Omaha, Nashville, Rochester, Troy, Dayton, New Haven, Hartford, Conn., 


Providence, Marshalltown, Cedar Rapids, Montreal, Calgary, Victoria and hundreds of other leading cities in the United States and Canada 


Poverty and Riches 


T is perfectly safe to state that this is a country of great wealth and prosperity. If 

| anybody doubts it you have only to take him along Fifth Avenue and similar streets 

in other cities which furnish ocular demonstration of great wealth. And you can 
also exhibit incontestable tables of bank clearings and bank deposits. 

On the other hand, it is equally safe to state that this is a country of great poverty 
and degradation. If anybody doubts that you can easily hustle him off to the outskirts 
of the city and show him slums of as high a grade of impoverishment as ever graced a 
municipal map in any age. 

The rub comes in comparing these two greatnesses of our country to find out 
whether its great wealth exceeds its great poverty or vice versa. Upon this point 
authorities differ, and authorities are never to be depended upon, anyway. 
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NSIDE the door lies the 
; it deepest, purest joy of 

. || life. Itisthejoy of music. 
To millions that door 
has been locked. They have been 
barred out, not by a lack of music 
feeling—for that is instinctive to 
everyone—simply by a lack of 
music’s mechanics—of mere note 
knowledge. 


That door of music was opened 
at the coming of the Pianola. The 
scaffolding of music, the notes 
themselves, it supplies. But it can 
almost immediately make of you 
—of everyone—a true musician, 
because it enables you to press 
your own music feeling into the 
instrument with exactly the spirit 
of a great pianist. 

The only difference is that he 
has learned through painful years 
these same mechanics of the piano 
—the same mechanics which the 
Pianola, at astep, has gzven to you. 




















What does it mean to the aver- 
age person to be suddenly endowed 
with a perfect piano - technique, 
accompanied with the power to 
exercise that joyous ‘‘creation- 
feeling’? which all skilled or 
instinctive musicians have ? 

It means for him, for you, a 
new and almost incredible source 
of joy. It means that the greatest 
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**And she can play for you: All that you wish— 
tender old melodies to re-awaken fondest memories.”’ 
masters of music beauty can be 
brought as intimately close to you 
as is Dickens or Balzac—the great 
masters of the pen. 

And the Pianola for your child ? 


It means the development of a 
deep, true love and understanding 
of music that simple piano lessons 
alone could never perhaps develop. 
For scales develop only the mechani- 
cal ability—never the full abiding 











ae 


delight in the intelligent under. 
standing of music. 


That understanding—the very 
living soul of music—the Pianola 
will surely bring to your child. It 
will teach her to interpret music 
for herself —to love music — to 
take an infinitely greater interest in 
learning to play herself, by hand. 
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How is it that an instrument 
can, with automatic perfection, 
produce the note-structure of any 
music for you and yet allow you 
with infinite delicacy to put your 
own music-feeling into it—just as 
the great musicians do? 


How? 


Through a series of inventions 
which make it possible to weave 
through the notes themselves the 
moving beauties of emotion, of in- 
tensest human feeling — the life- 
force behind music. These inven- 
tions it is that set the Pianola far 
beyond the merely correctly me- 
chanical but humanly unrespon- 
sive ‘‘player-piano’’. 


They mean that in tempo and | 
tonal variation the Pianola can } 
easily, simpiy, respond to your | 
every mood; that you can instinc- | 
tively express that mood, and | 


through any music — popular or 
classical, grave or gay. 

So you can literally press beauty 
into music which, without these 
wonderful inventions, had _ been 
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| A_ patented device that will auto- 
1 {| matically and correctly operate the 
“pedal” when desired. 








The Pianola’s wonderful patented 
guide to correct tempo and interpre- 
tations. Makes musicianly playing 
possible to all. 
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mere notes—soulless, unemo- 
tional, unmoving. 


One great invention—the like 
of which is not to be found on 
any other instrument—gives you 
command of ‘‘time’’. It shows 
you when and how to play— 
now gravely and majestically, 
now brightly, with hurried, trip- 
ping measures. 

It enables you to interpret 
with infinite meaning —to intro- 
duce into your playing the thou- 
sand little graces of tempo, the 
delicate retards and rests and 
sprightly accelerations that bring 
out the subtle beauty of the music. 


It makes of you, in fact, a 
finished artist of the piano. 


Another invention, likewise 
exclusive with the Pianola, gives 
you command of one of the 
greatest of the pianist’s arts — 
causing the melody to sing above 
the accompaniment. At the same 
time it removes the cause of one 
of the severest criticisms against 
the player-piano—the marring 
emphasis of the bass—the insist- 
ent and monotonous thump, 
thumpof deep chords whose pres- 
ence should only be suggested. 

And still another invention 
takes care for you of the difficult 
and highly technical art of pedal- 
ing. It makes the ‘‘loud’’ pedal 
serve its proper purpose of sus- 
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This great Piano that Paderewski 
says ‘‘should be in every home.”’ 








An important and exclusive device 
that automatically emphasises the 
“melody” notes either in the treble 
or bass. 


Che Shemodist 

























There is but one Pianola 


It is made only by the Aeolian Com- 
pany. And only in the following models: 
The Steinway Pianola 
The Steck Pianola 
The Wheelock Pianola 
The Stuyvesant Pianola 
The Stroud Pianola 
The famous Weber Pianola 


Prices from $550 
Transportation charges added on Pacific Coast 

















taining harmonious notes and 
chords instead of simply producing 
loud, jangling tones, as it must if 
improperly used. 


So. one by one, problems quite 
unattainable by the “‘player-piano’’ 
are met by the Pianola. The dulled 
melody is brought out. The over- 
insistent bass is regulated. The 
dead monotony of tempo is ban- 
ished. ‘The ‘‘ feelinglessness’’ is 
gone. At a step you enter into 
the wonderful heritage of musical 
self-expression through music’s 
most beautiful and comprehensive 
instrument, the piano. At a step 
you feel the power to regulate 
melody just as the great pianists 
do, who simply do so because they 
possess the ‘‘music mechanics’’ 
which the Pianola supplies even 
more effectively to you! 

We want you to hear and know 
the Pianola—the real Pianola that 
towers musically so far above the 
so-called *‘player-pianos’”’ its great 
success has brought upon the mar- 
ket. And that you may hear this 
wonderful instrument, we ask you 
to write us direct so that we may 
tell you the music house in your 
vicinity that handles it. We will 
also send you free a beautiful and 
impressive catalog, if you write, 

Address Dept. R-9 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1915, The Aeolian Company 
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Uncle Sam congratulates Life 
on being strictly neutral. 


And Yet Why Not Obey That Impulse? 


We have often been urged to say something in this page to encourage people gener- 
ally into subscribing to Lire. 
Our friends who do this say they read Lire themselves, and they think we 
ought to urge people to read it. 

There is some truth in that. 

But these friends do not seem to understand that while we make no 
objection if people who read this page become regular subscribers, 
this is only incidental to our main purpose. 

The price of Lire, on every news-stand, is ten cents. If you wish 
to become a yearly subscriber, or for three months, the rates 
are in the atrocious coupon in the corner, which the business 

office runs in here occasionally, in spite of our effcrts to 
keep it out. : , 
These are facts. 
To urge anybody to take advantage of these various 
methods to become readers of Lire would be entirely 
superfluous. 
Those who wish to become regular subscribers 
to Lire will do so anyway, in spite of every- 
thing we may do to prevent them. 
Those who prefer to buy Lire every Tues- 
day or Wednesday by paying ten cents 
will also do so. 





Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 








The object ‘of this page is to 
interest people in the idea that 
you can advertise something 

without urging anyone to 





buy it. 


TM LU 


1) 


Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 


iM ri LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 12 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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} Built for those who de- 
| | mand the best in every- 
it thing— 


HARDMAN 




















THE BLOT BOOK 


MUSING verses and pictures show how 
Alla huge bottle of black ink soaks through 
ceiling after ceiling in a large apartment 
house, to the consternation of the occupants 
Oo yasem n exceptional | ‘ 

ae of - Aye base ?_ ~~ “Id P th | Hardman Tire and Rubber Co. 
ook of refined merriment for children, with | cif Sew Yods Olin, 9906 Gendenr 
snappy, bright full-page pictures in color. | 7 a ‘ Factory, Belleville, N. J. 


Agencies eens the 
Inited States. 
At all booksellers or sent = 
prepaid for 75 cents 


BUDD ©@® RICHARDS | 
44 West 22d Street New York City | 


“SureGrip’ Tires 


Heavy traction tread insures un- 
usually long service. Guaranteed 
for 5000 miles. 


Write for price list and address of 
nearest dealer. 
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oDonchesterd 
DRESS SHIRTS 


The bosom of a DONCHESTER SHIRT —hke good 
manners—is never out of place. The lower end of 
the bosom, being free, slides over the trouser band, 
04.) . instead of buckling up and bulging out of the waist- 








Mr. Peck (after the accident): BE PATIENT, MARIA, 


WHILE I RUN FOR HELP CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. MAKERS TROY, N Y. 




















coat opening. $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 J 
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HE Twetve-CyLinDER Moror 

/ yields a full, even flow of power at 
all speeds, a greater range of ability 

on high gear, an instantaneous, velvety 


“pick up,” and a smoother, softer action 
in all situations. 


The narrowed fore-frame permits shorter 
turns, a real advantage in thronging traffic; 


while the powerful brakes act positively, 
but gently and without jar. 

The car’s low, graceful lines and luxuri- 
ous appointments accentuate its efficiency 
and complete its mastery. 

PACKARD MAXIMUM SERVICE QUALITIES 
ARE EMBODIED ALSO IN THE PACKARD NEW 
TYPE CHAINLESS TRUCKS. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





(BMA the man who owns OD) 
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HE PESSIMIST: Would anything ever tempt you OLLY: I believe Miss Yellowleaf actually prays for 
to commit suicide? a man. 
THE Optimist: Never! I’d die first. Dotty: Well, most men need praying for. 

















“ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD” 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1915, Lire’s FresH Air Funp 
has been in operatiom twenty-eight years. In 
that time it has expended $150,987.58 and 
has given a fortnight in the country to 36,767 
poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributions, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column. 


-, 
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Previously acknowledged ......... $7,385.89 
=> Elizabeth, Barbara and Eleanor 
Burditt, Newton Centre, Mass... 30.00 
| SE NE 6 iis Nie witb Osigie 25.00 
Proceeds of a play given by the 


U 


V et C Society, composed of the 
children at Kathmere Inn, Sound 
Beach, Conn. Those who took part 
were: Beatrice Rhoades, Constance 
Siering, Elizabeth Schaeffler, Jos- 
eph A. Schaeffler, Lambert Bar- 
rows, Howard R. Sherman, Jr., 
Jack McEwen, Robert Siering and 


—=— 
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CIE 6:06 cacsnanewosecels 15.00 
=> ir Mary ©. 3B. Bassett .occccccccce pee 2.00 
De. May ie Skah eeseweoewhenniews 5.71 
\ $7,463.60 
zm x 
ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 

NA Fifteen baseball bats, twelve leather 
— AV S belts for boys, seventeen white duck 
SP outing hats from Alex. Taylor & Co., Inc., 

CONSAYT nil New York. 

at 1 


A Summer Widower 


RS. CRABSHAW: How did your 
husband take care of the house 





|| iy) while you were away on your vacation? 
a | Mrs. Gayspoy: The only room 
cleaned out was the wine cellar. 
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The Senile Youngling 





USED to cultivate a mood aa 
Of meditative melancholy, —_ 
And, like an ancient sage, would brood B 


On human folly. 


I moaned about my mystic past 
In mournful elegiac writing, 
And buried youthful fancies fast 

With much inditing. 


To each portentous year that sped 
I paid obituary honor; 

My soul lay sepulchred—I shed 
Dead leaves upon her. 


I felt life had no further page 
Of interest, tragic or pictorial. 

All was an aching void: my age 
Was immemorial. 


Emerged from youth’s senility, 
So grey and grimly antedated, 

I feel that boyhood’s buoyancy 
Is over-rated. 


Advanced unmentioned years to-day, 
With all a youngster’s effervescence, 
This duteous epitaph I pay 
To adolescence. 
A, L. Salmon. 





DHS Sara, 


THE HARVEST- HOME 
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Those Diploma Holders 
A holders of diplomas may be di- 


vided into two classes: those who 

are educated and those who are merely 
college graduates. If a man takes his 
diploma home, stores it away in his 
private archives without even attempt- 
ing to decipher its Latin, assumes that 
he is thoroughly educated and there- 
fore avoids all further acquisition of 
knowledge, then he is merely a college 
graduate, and by the time he is fifty he 

: will know much less than he did the 
day he strutted forth from the walls of his alma mater. 

But, on the other hand, there are those who look 
the bald, unsentimental facts squarely in the face and 
realize that “Commencement” was only the beginning 
of their education and not the end, and that the most a 
college could reasonably hope to do was to give young 
men a vague idea as to how much there is to learn. 
It is possible for such as these to keep right on and by 
diligent application to become educated by the time they 
are fifty or sixty. Many do this without the initial assist- 
ance of the university, and do it better. Hence the eternal 
argument as to which are the most efficient, college grad- 
uates or non-college graduates. 

The erroneous idea as to the finality of a college diploma 
is, of course, largely due to the diploma itself. It would 
be remedial, first, to print diplomas in plain English, and, 
second, to state more specifically what they signify. The 
following is suggested as a tentative form: 





This is to certify that JouN NUMBSKULL has spent 
four desultory years attending classes in the University 
of the Academic Obfuscators; that during those years 
a few more or less unimportant and detached facts 
have been made to penetrate his reluctant cranium. 
Nevertheless, the professors have zealously tried to 
make the said Numbskull realize that there is much 
he does not know; that vast fields of knowledge lie 
all about him, and that if he will browse in some of 
these fields with ordinary concentration, there is no 
reason why he should not ultimately become educated 
and thus be of value to himself and his fellow-men. 

(Signed) Frank Ernest CANnpor, 
President. 





“REALLY, ISABELLA, THIS SUNDAY MORNING CHURCH- 
GOING IS ALL VERY FINE, BUT IT PLAYS THE DEUCE WITH 
ONE’S GOLF” 


The Real Line of Retreat 


N optimistic student of the war tells us that Russia’s 
continuing retreats are merely strategic. “She is 
merely falling upon her base of supplies,” says he. This 
statement should cause us some uneasiness in this country, 
for Russia’s chief source of supplies at this writing, barring 
a few things she gets from Japan, seems to be located 
somewhere between Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Von Hindenburg may be able to get a 
view of the San Francisco Exposition after all. 




















THE DEVIL’S DECOY 
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BEAUTIES OF NATURE 
Reading from left to right: MRS. GOTTITO BYRNE, MR. PARVENU PLUMP, MRS. OCTAVE 


SCHWINDLER, MRS. GATHERAN SPEND, MR. 
NICOTINA DAZE-DOPE AND MR. WATT A. NASS 


Indefatigable Georgia 


F as much interest was felt in New York in the punish- 
ment of crime as is felt in Georgia, life and property 
would both be safer in this city. 
At least Georgia has zeal and doesn’t mind losing sleep 
and taking trouble. 





ANOTHER CONCENTRATION CAMP 


WHARTOR KADD, COUNTESS BAUT’N SOLDE, MISS 


War and the Styles 


[s there any connection between war and the styles? If 
so, what is the reason why, with the biggest war on 
in history, styles should be more decadent than ever? 

But this country is not at war. It has nothing at 
present to shudder at very much except the follies of its 
women. 

However, it is certainly interesting to observe that 
parallel with the feminist movement, which loftily claims for 
itself high ideals, should run the decadence in fashions— 
stoop-shouldered, shuffling, idiotic-looking girls, their va- 
cant stares and half-naked figures being much more pathetic 
than the half-starved working women of the lower classes. 


The Unsubmerged Four-Fifths 


‘” it is a question whether the Germans or the other 
people must be destroyed, we Americans are at least 
four-fifths favorable to the survival of the other people. 


E are a nation in the making. That is to say, some 
of us make good while the rest of us make believe. 
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“REGINALD DARLING, I HOPE THIS WILL DO OUR COLD Goop” 
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Some Kinds of Talking 


Women 
The Woman 


Who tells you all about 
something in such a 
way as to leave you 
in complete ignor- 
ance of the essential 
things which you 
wanted to know 
about. 

Who flatters you about 
yourself as a screen 
to give herself the 
opportunity to talk 
about herself. 

Who is silent when she 
has nothing to say. 
This woman talks 
incessantly. 

Who asks you what 
you think about 
something and then 
heads you off from 
telling by keeping 
on talking herself. 


You marry. 


Popular Lies 
“A\/7ES, sir, my wife and I 

have lived together 
thirty years and have never 
had a cross word.” 

“My summer vacation cost 
me exactly four dollars and 
sixty cents a day. Anyone 
who spends more than that 
is a base plutocrat.” 

“T make a rule to pay all 
my bills regularly in cash on 
the first day of every month. 
Then there’s no question.” 


“Tf I thought there was 
any doubt about my making 
your daughter happy, sir, I 
should be the last man in the 
world to ask her to marry 
me.” 

“But, my dear, this is only 
my second cigar to-day.” 

“Yes, sir. Ten thousand 
miles in that car of mine, and 
my total bill for repairs is 
eighteen cents.” 
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Professor Nearing and the Chains of Private Wealth 


HE natural refuge of gen- 
tlemen of talent who 
fall out of their employment 
seems to be to become reg- 
ular contributors to the 
Hearst newspapers. Dr. Bay- 
ard Hale, sometime emissary 
of the United States to 
Mexico, has ceased to con- 
tribute to Uncle Sam, and 
now makes his disclosures 
for Mr. Hearst. So Pro- 
fessor Scott Nearing, 
whose ties with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
were lately severed. He is a regular 
contributor nowadays to Mr. Hearst’s 
publications. 
It is in Mr. Hearst’s American that 
we find him saying: 





So long as you have your college 
presidents and your college professors 
on the payroll of corporation foun- 
dations you will have the policies of 
your higher institutions of learning 
dictated by those corporation interests. 


If that is Professor Nearing’s opin- 
ion he must also conclude that as soon 
as we have our ex-professors on the 
payroll of Mr. Hearst we shall have 
their policies dictated by Mr. Hearst’s 
interests. Sauce for the goose is just 
as good on the gander. 

“ Private wealth,” says Mr. Nearing, 
“has been able to control political 
parties and the church; let it not con- 
trol the schools. The schools must 
not take a dollar from any private 
donor. There must be no educational 
donations save the tax which all the 
people pay.” 

That is going some, to be sure! Does 
he mean that there should be no 
schools but the State schools supported 
by taxation? Nonsense! That is just 
as though Mr. Nearing should say: 
“My crowd is coming into power, and 
we propose to control education.” On 
the whole, the colleges and universities 
that are supported by the funds of 
private benefactors have been the 
freest institutions in the country. A 
live legislature is much more to be 
feared as a curb on thought in a 
university than a dead founder or 


benefactor. The privately supported 
universities are out of politics. That 
is a great gain to them. Their busi- 
ness is to discover truth and impart 
it, and, however they may at times be 
warped from that pursuit by temporary 
influences, in the long run they will 
stick to it, for the lure of truth is 
stronger than any bonds of prejudice. 
Corporation foundations will never 
dictate policies of instruction for long. 
Far more dangerous is complete State 
control of all education. Germany has 
had it, and we have seen the conse- 
quences, but that is Professor Near- 
ing’s remedy for the conjectural 
tyrannies of private wealth. 

As for the control of political parties 
and the church by private wealth, it 


Customer: 
“WELL, DON’T COMPLAIN. 
THOUSAND OF THE DARN THINGS,” 


is news, a real “beat,” that it controls 
the political party now in control of 
the Federal Government. The church 
is a huge aggregation of churches, op- 
posing one another in various partic- 
ulars and advocating various policies. 
Nothing controls them. 

But private wealth does control the 
Hearst publications. As to that there 
is no question. It is a big, staring 
fact that no one will deny. Professor 
Nearing may speak his mind with abso- 
lute freedom in the American, and that 
may be, and doubtless is, a good place 
for him to speak it ; but his present em- 
ployment completely destroys his case 
about the tyrannous influence of private 
wealth. 

E. S. Martin. 








GEE, THIS IS A ROTTEN CIGAR! 
YOU’VE ONLY GOT ONE OF THEM — I’VE GOT TEN 
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THE THREE 


Inherent 


AST summer a certain boy in a 
boys’ camp stole things from the 
other boys. Among other articles he 
took a seventy-five-dollar camera, sent 
it home to his mother and wrote her 
he had taken it as a prize in a contest. 
She wrote her appreciation of a camp 
that would give such prizes. The camp 
authorities thereupon searched the boy 
and discovered that he was the long- 
looked-for thief. What did the other 








WISE MEN 


boys in that camp do? They were all 
boys from nine to seventeen, sons of 
nice people. They secretly seized 
that boy, marched him for miles in the 
woods, stripped him, bastinadoed his 
feet so that he couldn’t stand on them, 
and left him to crawl back to camp 
as best he could. 

That is the primitive mob law 
founded on fundamental justice in- 
herent in everyone. Thousands of 
years of civilization are powerless 
against it. 
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The Gentle Art of Mak- 
ing an Ass of 
One's Self 


T is not always so easy as 
it seems to make an ass 
of one’s self. Many grow 
timid and fail at the crucial 
moment. Most of us possess 
at least degrees of judgment 
and taste. The really great ass 
almost always reaps his re- 
ward. That is why, doubtless, 
we see so many trying for the 
goal. If Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech at Plattsburg had been 
any less than it was, for ex- 
ample, or if his after remarks 
had been other than they were, 
he also might have failed. 
3ut he knew just what to 
do. Only by long training 
can a man acquire the art to 
be as sure of himself as that. 
There are always certain 
people who can be depended 
upon to do the real work— 
the dull drudgery, so to 
speak—and thus keep things 
going so those who have a 
talent for making asses of 
themselves will not be handi- 
capped. There is always a 
Robert Lansing somewhere 
around. 

But the real reason why the 
man who starts out to make 
an ass of himself and works 
faithfully is likely to succeed 
is that his recklessness 
is generally mistaken for 


courage. 
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The Unanswered Call 


‘By Thomas T. Hoyne 


IX months of married life had not 
staled the two great adventures in 
each week day of Delia Hetherington’s 
placid existence—the morning leave- 
taking and the evening return of her 
husband. His departure was a climax 
of lingering kisses, admonitions and ex- 
hortations; his return a triumph. Did 
he not put all to the touch with Fortune 
at every parting and go forth to strive 
all day, a dauntless hero, ‘mid motor 
juggernauts and rushing trolley cars, 
‘neath dangling safes and dropping tiles, 
beside treacherous pitfalls and yawning 
manholes? But ever he bore a charmed 
life and returned to his love in the 
dark of the evening with thrilling tales 
of his salesmanship and of repartee to 
his boss. 

Delia hummed a plaintive, childish 
melody as she set the little, round dining- 
table for two persons. As is the habit 
of brides, she laid the places side by 
side instead of opposite each other. A 
light shadow of curiosity flickered across 
her mind, and she carefully laid a saucer 
on the table to note the effect of a third 
place. She snatched it up again, blush- 
ing, although there was no one else in all 
the length and breadth of the four-room 
apartment where she and Fred, upheld by 
the installment plan, had built their nest. 
She resumed her singing, bird-like in its 
thin simplicity. Such a song, one could 
imagine, Mrs. Cock Robin sang while 
awaiting the home-coming of her mate. 

A soft knocking at the back door drew 
Delia from happy contemplation of the 
glistening forks that lay beside the two 
plates on the dining-room table. She 
hurried into the kitchen, wisely remem- 
bering Fred’s insistence that she must 
never unlock the screen door to a 
stranger before she discovered his design. 
No well-dressed youth seeking to pay 
his way through college by getting sub- 
scriptions for “ The Woman's Life and 
Fashion Bazaar” could find in his patter 
the countersign to win him admittance; 
no grizzled gypsy with shining tins to 


barter for old shoes knew the magic 
word to make the hook fly up under 
Delia’s cautious hand. 

But the man who stood on the narrow 
porch, panting like a Marathon runner, 
was none of these. 

“The steps,” he gasped, pressing one 
hand over his heart, “ too much for me.” 

To climb the four flights of stairs to 
the Hetherington apartment at the top 
of the building was a test for a strong 
man. He who knocked at the screen 
door was slight in build and looked ill. 

With quick sympathy Delia unhooked 
the door and pushed it open. 

“Come in and sit down a minute,” she 
said gently. 

The man staggered across the threshold 
and dropped into the chair she offered 
him. The screen door shut with a slam. 

He shivered as if a draft of icy air 
had struck him. 

“Close the inside door—quick,” he 
panted; and Delia, under the spell of 
her sympathy, obeyed without thought. 

“It’s too bad to trouble you,” he said 
nervously, “but I’m not a well man.” 

Delia handed him a glass of water. 
He sipped at it between gasps. 

“Don’t light the gas,” he 
sharply. 

Delia had scratched a match, for night 
was falling rapidly. She snapped out 
the little flame and looked at him half 
afraid. 

“Just let me rest a moment,” he said. 
“There’s no harm in me. *I couldn’t 
hurt a baby if I wanted to.” 

He almost whimpered as he looked 
curiously around the room. 

“You're all alone, eh? I’m glad you 
weren't afraid to let me in. Some women 
would have left me standing out there.” 

“What would I be afraid of?” she 
asked simply, feeling uneasy nevertheless. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered ir- 
ritably. ‘Only most people seem to be 
afraid of a sick man. They don’t want 
him around. They won’t give him a 
chance.” 


cried 





said Delia. 
sorry for a 


so,” 
“Everyone naturally feels 
sick person.” 


“That can’t be 


“No, they don’t,” he contradicted 
roughly. “Do you know what would 
happen if I fainted in the street? Do 
you think anyone would help me? Not 
much. I could lie there like a dog while 
the crowd went by. The men would 
laugh; the women would say, ‘ Disgust- 
ing.” I know. It has happened to me.” 

He coughed slightly and finished the 
glass of water. 

A faint sound outdoors caught his 
ear. He stepped quickly to the window 
and peered out. Starved and unkempt 
he looked, but a quaint neatness about 
his clothing hinted at the regular habits 
of a workingman. 

He turned to Delia suddenly. 

“T’ve got to tell you,” he whispered 
swiftly. “They're coming up here. 
You’ve got some sympathy for a man 
and you ain’t afraid.” 

She looked at him and 
understand, 

“T’m a thief,” he said bluntly, and 
gulped on the word. “I stole a few 
dollars and the police are after me.” 

“A thief!” she cried, staring at him. 
“T have no money.” 

“T know, I know,” he mumbled in des- 
perate hurry. “I don’t want to rob 


began to 
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you. I want to get away. I was forced 
to do it.” 

“ Forced!” 

“We were starving. I’m married, the 
same as you are. Wouldn’t your hus- 
band steal for you?” 

He stopped short and listened. Loud 
knocking sounded somewhere below. 

“All I want you to do is to let me 
out the front door; and don’t tell. Say 
you didn’t see me.” 

Already he had shuffled through the 
dining-room, Delia following him, into 
the narrow, short, dark hall. 

“If anyone knocks don’t answer,” he 
whispered. “ Don’t light any lights.” 

He opened the front door cautiously. 

“They'll think no one’s here.” He 
turned and looked at her. “It'll give 
me a chance—just a chance is all I want. 
You'll never be sorry.” 

He closed the door softly behind him. 

Delia stood listening, breathless. 

Voices questioned and answered on the 
porch below, but she could not distin- 
guish the words. She felt as if she 
herself were guilty of some crime. 

Suddenly the telephone bell on the 
wall beside her rang with startling 
abruptness. 

She did not move. Heavy feet were 
mounting the stairs to the back porch. 

Again the telephone rang out against 
the stillness in the little apartment. 

She dared hot move, but stood pressed 
against the wall. Through the darkness 
she could see the doorway into the lighter 
kitchen like a black frame. 

The telephone rang again, long and 
insistently. 

Heavy knocking shook the back door, 
but it got no response from Delia. There 
was a pause of silence and then a voice 
cried out with the rapidity of excitement: 

“No one’s home, Jim. He couldn't 
get through here.” 

This was what she had been listen- 
ing for. 

The noise of descending footsteps died 
away. 

Delia sprang to the telephone and 
waited eagerly. But the bell did not 
ring again. 


* * * * 


“ Any trace of him, Jim?” asked the 
desk sergeant, as the big patrolman en- 
tered the police station. 

“Naw. Anybody identify the body?” 

“He had cards on him that gave his 
name and address. The poor guy never 
knew what hit him. He didn’t get the 
chance to give up his dough ; some white- 
livered sneak croaked him from behind 
with a piece of lead pipe. We called up 
his home, but couldn’t raise anybody.” 
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“ HERE, TOWSER!” 


Withheld 


By Ella B. Argo 


VERY time he had tried to propose 

to her they had been interrupted. 

There was the moonlight night on the 
beach when a sudden storm sent them 
scurrying to shelter. Once it was in her 
mother’s drawing room and callers were 
announced. He had almost reached the 
interrogation point while dancing when a 
colliding couple made them slip, and for 
weeks a broken ankle made her inac- 
cessible. He might have put the mo- 
mentous question in writing, but that did 
not appeal to his sense of fitness. 

Lately she felt like Evangeline, since 
business always took him out of New 
York the day before she arrived, and 
twice illness called her home when he 
was to have met her at some resort. The 
Evangeline feeling was strong to-night, 
because he had inexplicably failed to keep 
his Miami appointment to accompany her 
mother and herself home, and at the last 
moment they had decided to come by sea. 

Then suddenly off Norfolk she came 
face to face with him on the deck. She 
was excitedly responsive to his white- 
faced, trembling-voiced rapture at seeing 
her, and they both forgot to make ex- 
planations. It was late, but they paced 
the deck for an hour, and every moment 
of that hour she expected him to speak, 
although one passenger walked discon- 
certingly near them. 

His love had-taken on a new humility, 
for where once he had been masterful, 
impetuous, he now seemed afraid and 
looked at her adoringly but despairingly, 


as though at some inaccessible heaven. 
She fought between modesty and a de- 
sire to encourage him. The hours flew, 
and he had not even sought a secluded 
corner. She sent away the maid who 
came with her mother’s summons and 
lingered another moment for the words 
she felt were trembling on the lips be- 
neath the love-agonized eyes. He ac- 
cepted her proud good-night. without 
remonstrance, although he clung to her 
hand as though he would never let it go. 

“This must be good-bye,” he said. 
“The ship will dock before you are up, 
and I have to make a dash for the train.” 

No word of future meeting. 

Almost all the passengers had landed 
and her mother and the maid were far 
ahead in the crowd when she remembered 
a silver cup she had left in the stateroom. 
Her way back was barred first by a 
laughing and weeping reunited Cuban 
family, and then by a group of men 
excitedly discussing the quick capture of 
a murderer who had claimed self-defense 
in a political quarrel but had run. It 
seemed the man was prominent, and it 
sounded interesting, but her mother 
would worry if she stopped. 

The emotional Cuban family was again 
in her way. The cup was knocked from 
her hand, and it rolled down the deck. 
She picked it up and turned to see him 
framed in a door opened by the restless 
passenger of the night before. 

Then her sun went down in eternal 
blackness. He was handcuffed. 
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Country Safe at Last 


Triumphal Progress of New Siege-gun Throughout Prin- 
cipal States a Continuous Ovation. Wonderful 
Story of Its Discovery. National Rejoicing. 


UR national siege-gun, discovered and mounted through 

the enterprise of Lire, is now on its way from San 

Francisco. Everywhere it has met with enthusiastic cheers. 

“ Now that we have a siege-gun,” said Secretary Garri- 

son, “I feel better. No foreign nation can assail us with 
impunity.” 

Yesterday stocks rose ten points. It is said on good 
authority that the German-American Fatherland will sus- 
pend. Berlin’s attitude during the past week has materially 
changed. Before we had a siege-gun Berlin was plainly 
defiant. Now she will do anything we desire. 

Secretary Daniels, when seen, said: 

“T see that we have a siege-gun. Good! The idea of 
getting one and mounting it somewhere on our coast in 
plain sight of an approaching enemy has long been a 
cherished dream of mine. I think with another revenue 
cutter or so and a couple of rounds of ammunition we shall 
be able to hold our own against any nation in the world.” 

The story of how the siege-gun was discovered is an 
epoch in our national history. One day a representative 
of Lire, on his vacation and in search of absolute quiet, 
had abandoned Greenwood Cemetery and was strolling in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard when his foot struck on a piece 
of iron projecting from the ground. It was but the work 
of an instant to discover a sunken gun, one doubtless left 
there during the days of the Civil War and long since 





buried. Calling loudly for help, he eventually awoke one 
of the German-American machinists employed on the place, 
and the siege-gun was soon excavated. Imagine the sensa- 
tion when it was discovered that it could be used. Bored 
out and mounted, it will shoot a projectile weighing several 
pounds for three or four miles right out into the middle 
of the ocean. It is understood that a Bridgeport projectile 
factory has consented to stop making ammunition for 
foreign shipment long enough to turn out a projectile for 
this purpose. Yet there are captious critics who declare 
that our home manufacturers are unpatriotic. 

Word was received from Washington at a late hour last 
night that upon its arrival in the East our siege-gun will be 
handsomely mounted on a freight car now waiting to 
receive it and will be stationed somewhere on the coast. 
When ‘sews of the approach of an enemy is received it 
will be hurried to the critical spot, thus insuring the safety 
of New York, Boston, ‘Philadelphia and parts of Georgia. 

A prominent army officer said this morning: 

“T have no hesitancy in saying that the discovery of a 
siege-gun now places us in the fronk rank among the 
fighting nations of the world.” 
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COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH OF 339 SOCIETY WOMEN 
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TRAGIC MOMENTS 
ONCE AGAIN JONES FAILS TO REMEMBER HIS WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 
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ENTLEMEN op- 

posed to establish- 

ing a credit in this coun- 

try for the Allies 
include: 

Mr. Hearst. 

Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Jeremiah Leary, president of the 
American Truth Society. 

Mr. James Hamilton Lewis, of Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Washington and Illinois, 
the well-known carpet-bag Senator. 

A swarm of hyphenated gentlemen 
not necessary to record. 

In spite of this opposition the credit 
seems about to be established, maybe 
for half a billion dollars, maybe for 
a billion. Whatever the sum is, it rep- 
resents an American bet that France, 
England and Russia are not going to 
be wiped off the map of Europe in 
the present set-to. There are those 
who predict that the fighting nations 
will have to repudiate their war debts. 
This credit will be an American bet 
that they won’t. It will be a bet that 
the Belgians will get back Belgium, 
and the French northern France; a 
bet against payment of indemnities to 
Germany by anybody; a bet against 
“frightfulness,” against the armed- 
robber habits in nations, against Hun- 
ism, Kaiserism, Prussianism, and the 
most brutal warfare waged in Europe 
for three centuries. 

If we are to continue to trade with 
the Allies we have got to bet in this 
way that they will win. They cannot 
send us gold enough to pay for what 
they buy, nor would it be to our fiscal 
advantage to have them do so. A ple- 
thora of gold is a fiscal nuisance. If 
we are to sell to them far more for a 





time than they can sell to us, we must 
give them credit and take their paper. 
So by these negotiations, born of trade 
necessity, ours as well as theirs, we 
get a step further into the war, to the 
disgust of Mr. Bryan and all the pac- 
ifists, and the satisfaction of every 
one who cares to have it demonstrated 
which side the United States is on in 
this great war. 





E have come to be such an ex- 
traordinary mixture of peoples 

that the quest for’ our national con- 
sciousness is getting to be too like the 
search for the needle in the haystack. 
But there is a needle and it can prick, 
and if this all-pervading war helps us 
to locate it our troubles over Europe 
will not have been wasted. Every one 
seems keen to have his dues in the 
United States, except the American. 
He is the universal debtor out of whose 
assets all claims are to be liquidated. 
And particularly all claims of religion. 
The American has no registered re- 
ligion which any one is bound to re- 
spect. No religion may be taught any 
more in the schools his taxes support, 
and his great universities are now for 
the most part pledged for a price not to 
have religious convictions. But they 
seem still to be very much expected 
to be tender of the religious convic- 
tions of others. An amusing case in 
point is the published remonstrance of 
Messrs. Borofsky, Israelo, Finkelstein 


and Hunwitz, representing various 
Jewish organizations in Boston, against 
including September 18th among the 
days for the fall examinations for en- 
trance to Harvard College. September 
18th was Yom Kippur, the Jewish day 
of atonement. The above Jewish rep- 
resentatives, having called President 
Lowell on the telephone and warned 
him off of September 18 with un- 
satisfactory results, joined in a tele- 
gram addressed to him and published 
in the newspapers to effect that to 
hold examinations on Yom Kippur 
would be to “ strike a blow at the cher- 
ished principles of democracy and re- 
ligious liberty,’ and show Harvard 
“ faithless to her own ideals of liberty 
and truth.” 

This imperative summons to a con- 
cern that has been doing its business 
for nearly three centuries at the sign 
of Christo et Ecclesiae is funny enough 
to put in a book. Well, well! Get in, 
everybody! Room for Moses? Surely! 
Aye, and for all the prophets! And 
now, which are the holy days of the 
followers of Mahomet, Confucius, 
Buddha and Zoroaster? 

It brings up, as well as anything, the 
question, Who is going to have the 
middle of the road in the United 
States? Has the whole American popu- 
lation got to journey by by-paths for 
fear of running into some one who 
claims equal rights in the highway? 
Toleration is admirable, is indispensa- 
ble, is American, but it is negative. It 
does not take the place of conviction. 
It is not food, but an abstention. These 
same Jews who want Harvard College 
to turn out for Yom Kippur will doubt- 
less be found active for the exclusion 
of every vestige of Christian associa- 
tion from the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts, and abetted therein by the 
Roman Catholics, who maintain church 
schools at their own cost. 

In politics we must not offend the 
Germans, must be wary of the Irish, 
must see that the Jews get what is 
coming to them, must regard the Ital- 
ians, the Scandinavians, the Hunga- 
rians, the Poles. In tax-paid education 
the primary obligation seems to be not 
to offend. 

What, at this rate, is finally to be 
the content of the melting pot of the 
nations ? 








Mush, brethren, mush? Something 
without flavor, without meat, without 
strength? A substance which one elim- 
ination after another has left tasteless, 
neutral and flat? 





There is too 

much good stuff in the country. 
What may befall us in due time is such 
a discipline as has befallen Europe. 
When that is over—if it comes—we 
shall have learned who’s who in the 
United States, and what manner of 
man is the American and what he 
stands for. Lowell called Lincoln “the 
first American.” A great struggle pro- 
duced him. He died fifty years ago. 
It is almost time we produced another. 
One discovers on all sides a vague de- 
sire, but very earnest, for a sort of 
leadership that shall reveal the affirma- 
tive qualities of the people of the 
United States. We are getting tired of 
dodging, tired of diplomatic notes, tired 
of safety-hitting, tired of grape-juice 
and Bryanism. 

And yet we should be thankful to 
Mr. Bryan. He has visualized for us 
pacifism and the grape-juice ideal. Ex- 
cept we had suffered as we have from 
the blight of him, we should not yearn 
for true leadership of heart and brain 
so intensely as we do. 


T won’t come to that. 
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ARSON EATON, the Madison 
Avenue Baptist, takes the ~ bull 
squarely by the horns and declares that 
the war is “the greatest blessing that 
has befallen mankind since the German 
Reformation.” 

That is putting it strong, though not 
all our brethren admit that the German 
reformation was a blessing; but so it 
reads in Dr. Eaton’s sermon in the 
Monday papers. The world, he says, 
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was losing its soul and got the war to 
cure it by the purge of pain. 

Many people feel so about the war 
and see a necessity in it; that things 
could not go on as they were going, 
and there had to be a great shaking 
down of card houses and reconstruction 
of life from the bottom of better mate- 
rials). But Americans who feel this 
way wonder how our country is to get 
its share of the discipline. 

But countries don’t go out after dis- 
cipline. If it comes to them they take 
it, but not till it comes. It is possible 
that our country has dodged its duties, 
especially in Mexico, but the case is 
not clear. Certainly no one with jus- 
tice can blame the United States for 
not yet being in Europe’s war. It was 
not our business to butt in. It is com- 
plained of President Wilson that, hav- 
ing nothing to fight with, he has been 
satisfied with talk, and that he has fi- 
nally talked words that may mean war 
without any intention of fighting and 
without any provision to that end. 

Of course, he has known what his 
words meant, no one better, and he has 
known, too, that we can get into war 
without previous provision, without 
much risk of being hurt. We are in 
no danger of war with any one ex- 
cept Germany. Germany’s ships are 
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locked up and she can’t get over here 
to do us a damage. But if we go to 
war with her, we can do her a lot of 
damage from the start. That Mr. Wil- 
son has not called a special session of 
Congress to vote money for military 
preparation is no argument at all that 
he does not realize that the position 
he took with Germany about the sinking 
by submarines of merchant ships might 
any day, and still may, join us with the 
fighting Allies. Lire is of opinion, and 
has been for eleven months, that both 
our army and navy should be strength- 
ened, and it favors a considerable ex- 
penditure to that end. But it is not the 
lack of means to fight that has kept 
us out of the war, for we have the 
means—-cotton, copper, wheat, beef, 
munitions and money. And the truth 
is that, though Congress has not voted 
an extra dollar for war preparation, 
preparation has gone on enormously in 
the increase of means for manufacture 
of war material. We are vastly better 
able than we were a year ago to be a 
powerful ally to the Allies. 

Let no one suppose, therefore, that 
we have got to avoid war even at 
cost of honor because we are not pre- 
pared for it. That is not so, and no 
one knows it better than President 
Wilson. 
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Hot Weather as a Stenilizer 
HERE’S a funny thing about the 


ae) : commercial theatre. Critics and 
ae SY other malcontents have been assailing 
<< commercialism for years. But the com- 
ri mercialists who tried to make com- 
J merce of dramatic art have never, un- 


til the last week or two in New York, 
put their business on a proper commercial basis. For years the 
managers have conducted their business of selling seats in 
their theatres on the theory that every seat downstairs and 
those in the first two or three rows of the balcony should be 
sold at a list price of two dollars each. 

Good show or bad show, first row or twentieth row, Monday 
night or Saturday night, this was the fixed price. There have 
been various underhanded ways of getting around this im- 
mutable law, by all of which schemes the public was appar- 
ently the ultimate sufferer. All of a sudden the managers 
have waked up to the fact that they and their enterprises 
were the real sufferers by this apparently fixed price system 
and the shady ways of evading it in a desire to fleece the 


public. 
_” >— —><— 


OW comes a sudden change of base in the whole theatrical 
business. The managers have got together and agreed, 
under bonded penalties, that they will sell their seats to the 
public at the prices they advertise, subject to certain fixed 
advances through certain agencies. If adhered to, this agree- 
ment would cut out a large amount of the chicanery that has 
been prevalent in the theatrical business and give the public 
something like a fair chance to patronize the theatres. 

The first result is an apparent change of values. The man- 
agers seem at last to be trying to gauge their prices on the 
basis of supply and demand. One of them recognizes facts 
by making his seats lower-priced early in the week, when the 
public is not so keen about theatre-going as it is Thursdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays. Another big thectrical interest has 
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finally discovered that seats in the first ten or twelve rows 
of the orchestra are more desirable than those away back, 
even if the latter are on the main floor. Other managers 
are making similar revolutionary changes in the conduct of 
their business. 

It has taken years for these elementary truths about their 
own business to penetrate the managerial brain. Similar dis- 
coveries may, perhaps, convey to the managerial mind the 
fact that the theatre itself is not a decaying institution, but 
that the public is sick and tired of being buncoed by man- 
agerial methods. The worst offender is the manager with a 
big success that the public is absurdly anxious to see. Instead 
of dealing fairly with his patrons, he treats them as though 
this was his last chance to get from them the last dollar 
they were ever going to spend in the theatre. The managers’ 
agreement, which seeks to avoid both cut rates and extortion 
in the matter of prices for tickets, is the most salutary reform 
that has come to the American theatre and to dramatic art 
for vears. 

6 6 6 6 86 
IFE owes an apology to its readers for the amount of 
unreliable information conveyed in its Confidential Guide 
last week. The unusual hot weather, in combination with 
the folly of trying to start the theatrical season in August, 
brought about a number of sudden closings that would destroy 
the accuracy of the most conscientious theatrical calendar. 
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ERE’S a bit of news from our 

authoritative contemporary, The 
Dramatic Mirror, which shows that 
managerial stupidity is not confined 
to the legitimate, but 
also extends to the 
vaudeville stage. 






Beatrice Her- 
ford, the society 
monologist, has 
established her- 
self so firmly in 
the good graces of vaudeville that she has been booked 
solid for next season. In the big cities she will play two 
weeks each. As a matter of fact, Miss Herford’s quiet 
comedy pleases every part of the house from orchestra 
to gallery, and her popularity in the two-a-day exceeds 
that won by her in drawing-rooms and concert halls. 


Miss Herford tried perseveringly and for a long time to get 
a fair chance in vaudeville. The usual manager, who could 
not understand anything more unusual than a new dog or 
baby elephant act, would put her on for a try-out at a Mon- 
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day matinée. Because on these occasions 
she did not create a riot with the gum: 
chewers, she was labelled “no good ” and 
supplanted by some well-known serio- 
comic lady or a black-face comedian. 
Brains and perseverance will tell even 
against managerial lack of sense, and 
judging by what The Mirror says, Miss 
Herford seems likely not only to make 
money and more fame for herself, but 
also to profit the men who didn’t know 
talent when they saw it. 


> SF | GB & 
HE Washington Square Players are 
going to try another season at The 


Bandbox. These clever people, who do 
good things, not for profit, but for the 





Astor.— Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” by Mr. 
George M. Cohan and others. An amusing 
farcical comedy well done and based in a 
way on the career of Billy Sunday. 

Belasco.— The Boomerang,” by Messrs. 
Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes. Excel- 
lently staged farcical comedy with some rather 
sharp raps at medicine as it is practised. 

Booth.—Last week of “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings.’”” Mr. Sam Sothern and English 
company in diverting farce with English polite 
slang in abundance. 

Candler.—* The House of Glass,” by Max 
Marcin. Well acted and interesting drama 
of crime and police methods of not forgetting. 


Casino.—* The Blue Paradise.” Viennese op- 
eretta with tuneful score and a coherent plot. 

Century.—Mr. Ned Wayburn’s “ Town 
Topics.” Notice later. 

Comedy.—Closed. 

Cort.—* The Princess Pat,” by Messrs. Vic- 
tor Herbert and Henry Blossom. Notice later. 

Eltinge.—Closed. 

Empire.—“ Grumpy.” Interesting melodra- 
matic comedy, with Mr. Cyril Maude in his 
fine rendering of the title part: 

Forty-eighth Street.—“ Husband and Wife,” 
by Mr. Charles Kenyon. Notice later. 

Forty-fourth Street—Moving pictures, with 
weekly change of bill. 

Fulton.— Some Baby.” Rather amusing 
but not entirely refined farce. 

Gaiety.—“‘ Young America.” The reciprocal 
love of a boy and his dog. made the main 
feature of a sketchy little play. 

Globe.—‘ Chin-Chin.” Concluding week of 





love of doing them, are asking for finan- 
cial support in the way of subscriptions 
for seats at their coming performances. 
It is proposed to pay small salaries to 
some of those who devote their entire 
time te the enterprise and to make the 
season a continuous one. Persons who 
are always lamenting the decline of the 
stage ought to give a pecuniary lift to 
these young persons who are doing ar- 
tistic good in an unpretentious way. 


HE September heat was not without 
its compensations. It grilled a few 
mediocre plays to a final charcoal. 
Metcalfe. 


this extremely laughable and well staged 


* musical extravaganza, with Montgomery and 


Stone as the principal fun-makers. 


Harris.—“ Rolling Stones.” Farce with 
business as its basis. Laughable, interesting 
and full of youthful spirit. 

Hudson.—“‘ Under Fire.” Absorbing and 
well acted war drama, with realistic stage 
effects, including trench and hospital scenes. 

Knickerbocker.—Three picture plays, with 
Messrs. Dustin Farnum, Raymond Hitchcock 
-—- Douglas Fairbanks as the stars. Notice 
ater. 

Liberty.—“ The Birth of a Nation.” Im- 
pressive moving-picture drama, dealing with 
the Civil War, the Ku Klux Klan and the 
reign of terror during the reconstruction 
period. 

Little.—Closed. 

Longacre.—‘*‘ The Girl Who Smiles.” Pleas- 
ant musical show, with music of the familiar 
quality. 

Lyceum.—‘ The Duke of Killicrankie,”’ fol- 
lowed by Sir J. M. Barrie’s sketch entitled 
“ Rosalind,” with Marie Tempest as the star. 
A charming comedienne, well supported and 
dealing deftly with good material. 

Lyric.—* Two Is Company.” Notice later. 

Manhattan Opera House.—“ Stolen Or- 
aod War melodrama from London. Notice 
ater. 

Maxine Elliott’s.— Our Children,” adapta- 
tion of “ Mein Leopold,” by Mr. Louis An- 
spacher. A domestic drama, with its leading 
character a German-American father, excel- 
lently portrayed by Mr. Emmett Corrigan. 

Park.—Closed. 























































Playhouse.—Grace George in Langdon 
Mitchell’s “The New York Idea.” Notice 
later. 

Princess.—Closed. 

Punch and Judy.—Closed. 

Republic.—*‘ Common Clay,” by Mr. Cleves 
Kinkead. A new dramatic twist to the much- 
discussed theme of sex injustice, made the 
basis of an absorbing drama, well acted by 
Mr. John Mason, Jane Cowl and a judiciously 
chosen cast. 

Shubert.—‘ The Road to Happiness,” with 
William Hodge as the star. A simple and 
pleasantly acted play of the “ gosh darn” 
school. Not impressive, but calculated to 
amuse those who like this sort of thing. 

Thirty-ninth Street.—Closed. 

Vitagraph.—“* The Battle Cry of Peace.” 
An elaborate moving picture, intended to 
show our unpreparedness for war. Impressive 
in some ways, but weakened by repetitions 
and a slushy movie play. 

Winter Garden.— Passing Show of 1915.” 
Closing weeks of a most elaborate effort to 
assuage the misery of the t. b. m. The means 
adopted are a joining of countless chorus 
girls, jingly music, burlesques and brilliant 
settings. Best of the W. G. shows. 
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T has been sprinkling fall books for the past few weeks. 
Now the real downpour is beginning. But so far it is 
not a very wet rain. For one thing, most of the new fiction 
still deals with life before the war, and the war has cut us 
off, intellectually and emotionally, so completely from our 
old world that fiction which assumes to be contemporary, yet 
is manifestly ante-bellum, lacks something of the finer edge 
of vitalness. Anthony Hope’s “ A Young Man’s Year” (Ap- 
pleton’s, $1.35) is such a novel. It is in its author’s best 
vein of entertaining, taken-from-life, shrewdly yet discursively 
chatty story-telling. Its hero is a likable youngster, recently 
called to the bar; and the tale follows the flutterings, from 
sentiment to sentiment, and from speculation to sport, that 
mark his settling into the stride of his profession and his 
life. It teems with lifelike portraits. And its talk is good 
fun with an intellectual stick in it. But it is written before 
the Flood, and we read it in the Ark. 





ICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S volume of six short 
stories, “‘ Somewhere in France” (Scribner’s, $1.00), at 
least sounds as though it were 4 Ja minute. But it is so only 
in the proportion of one to five. The title tale deals with 
the trapping of a slippery woman spy during the battle of 
the Marne. The other stories are of the fast, familiar Davis 
type—situations of cosmopolite, filibusterish adventure, de- 
veloped with verve into snappy and diverting yarns. But 
something seems to have happened to Mr. Davis. He has, 
perhaps, been so long at the front that he has come to think 
in. Serbo-Italian-French and has to translate his manuscripts. 
At any rate, these stories are written in English of a most 
curious construction—-sentences that appear to have been cut 
into sections, like angleworms, and put together again in 
the wrong order. 


HE INVISIBLE MIGHT” (McBride, Nast, $1.10), by 
Robert Bowman, a story of rural Russia in the 1880's, 
is a bit of writing that has something very fine in the direct 
simpleness of its dealings with the casualness of human trag- 
edy. It is the story of a Russian lady, suspected of political 
unsoundness, banished to her husband’s estates, and later 
exiled to Siberia; of the devotion shown her by the small 
coterie of her primitive household; the efforts made to save 
her by a few loyal friends, and by a powerless Englishman 
who loves her; and of the dun end of the unnoted drama in 
the North. Fiction is like the Greek Johnnie who bucked 
up every time he touched Mother Earth. And this tale gets 
a toe onto bedrock. 


ERHAPS you remember enough mythology to recall that 
Anteus was finally done to death by Hercules, who held 

his feet in the air while he choked him. William Winter 
(not, assuredly, the William Winter), in a story of auto-speed 
rivalry called “The Winner” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25), ac- 
complishes a like fictional result in a similar manner. His 
hero, who has invented a valveless gasoline engine, but is 
afraid to drive a racing car, gets a job with a Detroit manu- 
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facturer and finally pulls down the international trophy. 
But the only place where the crudely told tale touches solid 
ground is in the slang of the office type-ladies. And that is 
an insufficient boost. 


WEN WISTER, to whom American fiction owes the very 
considerable debt of having (in ‘‘ The Virginian”) had 

the courage of his hero’s convictions, and of having thus 
proclaimed to a fact-dodging generation the worth of life- 
likeness in Western romance—Owen Wister has just pub- 
lished a little volume of his own convictions in regard to 
the war called “The Pentecost of Calamity” (Macmillan, 
50 cents). It treats of his personal recollections of Germany, 
of his personal ante-bellum sense of American and other 
non-German shortcomings, and of the beliefs that the present 
developments have bred in him. And any American can 
read it with intellectual profit as well as esthetic pleasure. 


|’ is not exactly the open season for antiquaries. Nor is 

unhurried reading much the order of the day. Yet, even 
so, the stout volume on “ Old Calabria” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.00), by Norman Douglas, will find responsive readers, not 
only among those to whom even the backwoods of Italy are 
holy ground, but among those to whom any adequate resusci- 
tation of the past is alluring. Mr. Douglas is an amateur 
of lost learning. He is also that much rarer thing, a pedant 
with a fine flair for medieval humor. And he deals with 
the heel of the Italian boot in a manner that alternately 
chokes one with the dry dust of bookishness and charms ‘us 
with the savor of his keen appreciations. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 





HOBBIES 
Host (politics): AND WHAT DO YOU THINK OF OUR 
COLONIAL POSSESSIONS? 
Guest (furniture): YOU HAVEN'T A GENUINE EX- 
AMPLE IN THE HOUSE! 























FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 
“TAKE MY ADVICE, SAMMY, BE PREPARED” 














Morning Session 


OW, children, remember that I 
am a great teacher. There may 
be other smaller ones, but you alone 


are fortunate in possessing me as the 


real thing. I am now going to lay 
aside my knitting and this morning I 
will ask the class to consider the sub- 
ject of our navy’s needs.” 

A little hand went up. 

“Teacher Josephus, may I ask what 
a need is?” 

“Certainly, my boy; I am only too 
glad to answer questions in which my 
intimate technical knowledge, of such 
incalculable benefit to the country, can 
be properly displayed. A need is some- 
thing that nobody wants until the 
necessity for it has been so demon- 
strated that you can’t get away from 
it. For instance, in my lovely little 
family navy they didn’t know they 
wanted grape-juice ; now every admiral 
cries for it. Why, they will drink it 
out of my hand.” 

Willie Jones, the brightest boy in 
the class, now spoke up. 

“May I say something, teacher?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, Willie; but I warn you to be 
careful. Sometimes your bright mind 
works so quickly that you are not al- 
ways respectful. Discipline, Willie, 
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must be maintained at the point of 


the knitting-needle, even if the most 
useful members of the class have to 
go. Remember the case of pupil Fiske. 
Now you may proceed.” 

Willie Jones shook his head. 

“T guess I won’t, teacher,” he said. 

“ Now, Willie, don’t be discouraged. 
Remember that even if I do not ap- 
prove of all you say, there may be a 
real advertising value to your remarks. 
I always remember this point. Speak 
up.” 

“Well, teacher Josephus, I guess it 
is all right, because I was only going 
to praise up what you said about need 
and about your not knowing what it 
was until everybody wanted, it.” 

“The class will please come to order. 
Remember that while I require bright, 
smiling morning faces, this can be 
overdone. Now, Willie, please explain 
just what you mean. I don’t think 
you have used your usual lucidity of 
expression.” 

“Thank you, teacher; I will try all 
over again. What I meant was that 
nobody wanted grape-juice until you 
demonstrated its need, and it is just 
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SOMETHING HAS PUT ME OFF MY GAME THIS MORN- 


MISTER, THEY HADN’T OUGHT TO BE ALLOWED” 


like that the other way round, because 
you didn’t want any more navy until 
somebody stood over you with a club 
and made you see we needed it. You 
were red-hot for grape-juice, but not 
for guns.” 

“And who, may I ask, Willie, was 
that somebody?” 

“T guess, dear teacher, it was every- 
body. And that’s the way you got your 
inventors’ bureau started. You tried 
to make people think you didn’t, but 
it was because you had to and——” 

The bell now rang, and teacher 
Josephus held up his finger. 

“Remember, children, you are to 
pass out quietly into the navy yard to 
your play, and, above all, don’t disturb 
the workmen who are putting court- 
plaster on the submarines, and don’t 
mark or mutilate our torpedo, because 
some day it may serve a useful pur- 
pose; and remember that after the 
recess you are to help me send out the 
usual press notices showing my photo- 
graph embracing a common sailor, and 
other useful data in our propaganda 
against the enemy, whoever he may 
be. Ready! Stand! March!” 
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THE RELIGION OF HIS FATHERS 


Dogs and Men 


HE dogs in Montclair, N. J., are nobody’s fools. 
Recently the dog catcher there had to give up his 
job because they all got to know him. 

Dogs are evidently wiser than men. Not having so many 
artificial and complicated motives, they move along simpler 
lines. The law of self-preservation isn’t obscured for 
them by tall chimneys and roof gardens. 

The average man, for example, will sit in Wall Street 
patiently waiting in line to be muzzled and mulcted. He 
watches the other victims ahead of him and says: “ They 
won’t do that to me. I’ll be the exception.” No turn tail 
for them when the dog catcher comes. 


URGEON: You'll live two years if you consent to this 
operation. 

Payton: How much longer than two years will I live 

if I refuse to have it? 























“you BETTER GO AWAY QUICK, MISTER, 


HE JUST LOVES BONES” 
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THE DOCTOR'S BILL 


“ HEAVENS! I HAD NO IDEA I WAS SO ILL” 


War Note 


EAR contentious friends, for whatever you are fight- 
ing, do not insist upon a complete victory; be content 
with a sufficient advantage. 

Contention is the natural state of man. If you destroy 
one adversary another is sure to meet your needs. Con- 
sider Germany’s excessive success in 1870 and its awful 
consequences! Consider the complete success of the 
Roman Catholics in France in driving out or killing off 
the French Protestants and the kind of opposition to all 
religion that finally resulted. Keep along a good adver- 
sary and fight him fairly, Make him mend his ways by all 
means, but be forbearing with him in his need. You may 
need his help sooner than you think to fight some one worse. 

Revenge is a dirty business. Best leave it to the Lord. 


Hopeful 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission has made a report 

on the looting of the Rock Island Railroad by the 
Reid-Moore syndicate. The report confirms many of our 
worst suspicions, and perhaps some day something adequate 
will be done about it. At any rate, we are all glad to see 
that progress is being made; although, of course, every 
precedent requires us to go slow in such matters. When 
it comes to punishing an A-1 financier for pirating on the 
high financial seas, or trying to make him disgorge his 
loot, the snail can always be expected to be the pacemaker. 





| geen reverse the general order of things in that they 
burst because they are too empty, while nearly every- 
thing else bursts because it is too full. 
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“MOTHER AND BABY DOING WELL” 


A Heartless Host 


“TYERMIT me, sir.” 

He had glided into the office of the 
Secretary of War before the door- 
keeper could stop him. That gentle- 
man listened in spite of himself. 

“The present conflict in Europe can 
easily be prevented by what will shortly 
become known as the greatest inven- 
tion of the century. One moment, sir, 
and I will convince you that I am not 
a crank, but a genius of the highest 
order. Here, sir, is a cigar-shaped 
flying-machine, made of solid steel, im- 
penetrable to shells, with a speed of 
five hundred miles an hour, that floats 
in the air by means of my electrical 
invention.” 

“Floats in the air?” 

“Yes, sir. Like all great inventions, 
the idea is simplicity itself. All matter, 
as you know, consists of combinations 
of atoms, which are attracted toward 
the earth by the force of gravity. Treat 
those atoms, however, by an electric 
bath under my new process and the 
gravity is immediately drawn out of 
them. You press a button of the little 
electric appliance conveniently fastened 
on the inside of my steel flying-machine 
and its weight is gradually dissolved, 


enabling it at will to rise to any height. 
Not having any weight, by means of 
its turbine engines it can attain the 
most extraordinary speed, traveling a 
thousand miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
Dropping bombs at leisure, it can 
easily destroy a whole army in a few 
hours without danger. It is yours for 
a song.” 

“What song?” 

“One hundred dollars would start 
the thing going.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Say fifty.” 

“Good day, sir. 

“Make it ten—five. Call it a dol- 
lar. Well, then, I'll tell you what I'll 
do. By riding on the trolley for ten 
hours I can reach a certain place where 
a capitalist is waiting for me with open 
arms. Twenty-five cents, sir, is my 
price.” 

The Secretary pointed silently to the 
door. And as the great inventor went 
out he whispered to the doorkeeper: 

“See that gentleman over there? 
Would you believe it, he is so lost to 
a sense of human sympathy, so utterly 
devoid of all humanity, that he actu- 
ally refuses to stop the European war 
for the small sum of a quarter of a 
dollar.” 


” 
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But All Signs May Fail 


HE things that are to beat Mr. 
Wilson in 
are multiplying. 


next year’s election 


Colonel Watterson says the gov- 
ernment-owned shipping bill will do it 
if persisted in. 

Various persons, including Colonel 
Harvey (and the Tribune, says Colonel 
House), are dissatisfied with the Mex- 
ican policy, and look for that to beat 
him if it doesn’t perk up soon. 

Colonel Villard is opposed to arma- 
ment, and probably expects that to beat 
him if he goes into it. 

Colonel Roosevelt is sure unarma- 
ment should beat him, and will try to 
see that it does. 

The German-Americans think harsh- 
ly of him because he has no hyphen, 
and rooters for the Allies think 
meanly of him as a neutral. 

And then there’s Secretary Daniels! 

But all signs fail in a dry time, and 
at least this administration has been 
dry! 


Incompetent 


IRST EXCURSION STEAM- 
BOAT INSPECTOR: I’m going 
to fire that secretary of mine. 

Seconp E. S. I.: What’s she been 
doing? 

“Why, I went around to inspect one 
of our largest excursion steamboats the 
other day, only to discover that she 
hadn’t notified ’em beforehand that I 
was coming.” 

















DEFYING THE LAWS OF GRAVITATION 
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See the Health Board 


O and behold the Board of Health! 

Yes; what a pompous little Board 

of Health it is! What is the Board of 
Health doing? 

The Board of Health is. busily en- 
gaged in spoiling the milk supply. 

Isn’t that a strange thing for a 
Board of Health to do? 

No more so than some of its other 
practices. 

How does the Board of Health go 
to work to spoil the milk supply? 

By pasteurizing it. 

How does that spoil it? 

Pasteurizing the milk is a method of 
cooking the milk so that its taste is 
ruined, its nutritive value reduced and 
its digestibility seriously impaired. The 
best doctors refuse to feed pasteurized 
milk to delicate children. 

But is there no advantage at all to 
be derived from this practice? 

None that could not much better 
be accomplished by proper sanitation 
and other methods of protecting the 
milk and preserving it in its pure and 
wholesome state. 

But surely the Board of Health 
would not recommend and require pas- 
teurization unless it did some good to 
somebody. 

It does good to the Board of Health, 
of course, by reducing its labors to a 
mechanical routine while permitting it 














A scientist contemporaneous 

Found that beauty was not subcutaneous. 
“Alas!” sighed the sage, 
“Tt speaks bad for the age— 

Her bloom is entirely extraneous.” 
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“THE ACT ISN'T GOING RIGHT, DOCTOR. 
A BIT OF A STRAIN ON 


to draw ample salaries from a credu- 
lous community. To pasteurize is much 
easier than to organize efficient inspec- 
tion to see that milk which comes 
from the cow pure shall be kept in that 
condition. And then, to be sure, it 
helps the makers and sellers of pas- 
teurizing equipment. 

And is that all? 

It helps the careless, low-grade dairy- 
men by giving them an easy substitute 
for sanitary measures, thus permitting 
them to sell milk which is not fit to 
drink. 

Why is the Board of Health allowed 
to interfere with the public health in 
this injurious fashion? 

Go ask the moon or the stars or 
the Sphinx or the psychologists or 
some one else who has made a study 
of matters which to the ordinary 
mortal are unaccountable. 

Ellis O. Jones. 


I’M AFRAID WE’RE PUTTING 
HIM” 


Anxieties of Bro. Hearst 


ROTHER RANDOLPH HEARST 
is concerned about our lack of 
arms, and begs to have the manu- 
facture of arms made a government 
monopoly, so that our own people may 
be supplied first. He deprecates the 
possibility of our having to face in 
hostile hands “the very arms which 
from motives of gain we are now 
furnishing England for the murder of 
other people.” 


Too bad, too bad! But is anyone 





paying much attention to William 
nowadays? 
RAWFORD: I can’t agree with 


Bryan, who wants peace at any 
price. 
CraABSHAW: Well, even he is better 
than the Kaiser, who wants peace at 
his own price, 
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Interviews With Dead 
Celebrities 


“TS the Queen in?” 

The Nile had never looked more 
beautiful than on the morning when I 
walked down the gangplank of the cele- 
brated historical barge and handed my 
card to the Roman gladiator on guard. 
I had thought over my opening form 
of address, and decided to assume a 
bluff, hearty, familiar air, hoping that 
Cleopatra would be rather amiused by 
it. Almost immediately after I had 
spoken came a voice from the inner 
cabin, saying: 

“Charmion, hand me that gold 
mosquito bar over there with the one- 
hundred-and-twenty mesh. I perceive 
by his voice and manners that an 
American reporter is approaching.” 

Discreetly waiting until she had had 
time to adjust the bar over her fair 
person, I briskly entered, sank into the 
other easy-chair and, waving Charmion 
away and lighting a Connecticut per- 
fecto, said: 

“Well, my dear Queen, how do you 
find yourself this morning?” 

Cleopatra—for the reader has by 
this time guessed that it was none other 
than she—inclined her head and in a 
rich octoroon voice replied: 

“Let me tell you one thing at the 
start, my friend. If I hadn’t been dead 
over two thousand years you would 
find yourself in a jiffy minus that part 
of your anatomical structure which is 
popularly supposed to contain your 
reportorial intellect—whatever that is. 
But we'll pass that. I know what 
you expect. You expect me to say 
that if I should look at some of the 
women on Fifth Avenue I would 
blush for my sex, and to tell you that 
I am glad I’ve been dead so long, so 
that I don’t have to attend any suf- 
frage meetings, bridge parties or other 
forms of modern imbecility. But don’t 
think I’m going to lend myself to your 
cheap journalistic wit. You don’t have 
to satirize your own age by raking me 
up from the past and trying to get me 
to institute cheap comparisons. You 


must remember that I am interviewed 
almost every day by one of your tribe, 
and I know the formula. 
do want justice.” 
“From me?” I said, with a smile. 


No! But I 


‘Sirs * 


“Now, Cleopatra, you are paying me 
back in my own coin. But say! 
Couldn’t you say a few words about 
the effect of the movies on the legiti- 
mate drama, or how you like our ele- 
vator system as compared with the 
early Roman—just something to show 
that this is a real interview with a 
woman?” 

“No, sir, I couldn’t. All I want you 
to do is to publish a denial of that 
asp story and of my fishing for eels 
with Antony; also that I wore a Nar- 
ragansett bathing-suit on my Nile 
jitney (you see, I’m trying to talk down 
to your readers). There isn’t a word 
of truth about these things. That 
awful Plutarch! I wish I could get 
at him!” 

“But you are rather good-looking,” 
I ventured. 

Cleopatra at this clapped her hands 
and the shades of the Roman gladiator 
and of Charmion floated in. 

“ He’s trying to flatter me,” she said, 
“and that I simply cannot stand. Take 
him away if you can get at him.” 

She impulsively handed me a scarab. 





“Here,” she pleaded. 
people have chipped off or stolen about 


“The relic 


everything else. Take this and print 
what I’ve said. Tell them that Plu- 
tarch, Shakespeare and Gautier didn’t 
know what they were writing about. 
Say I was a rather plain woman with 
domestic instincts, who wanted noth- 
ing better than to be left alone. Tell 
them that, will you ?” 

I pocketed the scarab and bowed. 

“Sorry, Queen,” I said, “but I can’t 
do it. I am a splendid representative 
of American journalism, with a repu- 
tation to sustain. If I should tell the 
truth about so celebrated a person as 
yourself I would lose my job.” 


Blissful Ignorance 


— knowledge is power, it 
must be confessed, 
Sometimes there is reason to doubt it ; 
For in teaching a girl how to love it 
is best 
To pick one who knows nothing 
about it. 




































































Mill-owner: 


SO YOU WANT A JOB IN THE MILL, EH? 
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HM! you 


DON’T LOOK AS IF YOU’D HAD MUCH EXPERIENCE 
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NAUGHTY WAG! 

A sultan of old, known as Yucelus the Bold 
(What wouldnt I give for his nerve!), 
Had a harem so rare that in verbal Oespair 
He just called it his Peach Preserve. 


The Passing of the Nerve 


HE death knell of the nerve seems to have been sounded 

by the surgeons of the Beth Israel Hospital, according 

to a report in the Times. These gentlemen, having on their 
hands a patient suffering from neuritis, “cut the attach- 
ment of the nerve in the spinal column at the point where 
the sensation enters to be delivered to the brain. This 
was in the small of the back. After distinguishing the 
nerve of sensation from the surrounding motor nerves, the 
doctors severed its connection with the spinal cord, so that 
this particular nerve could no longer transmit sensations.” 
We have long wondered why sensation nerves should 
be permitted. Their principal business is to convey trouble. 
The moment any remote part of the human system has 





had an insurrection, or some other local disorder, the 
nerve takes all the pleasure in the world in telling the 
brain about it. Under the new system, however, the wires 
will be cut. If a man has a bad case of gout in his left 
toe he will go about in blissful unconsciousness of it. 
Through his motor nerves, of course, he will still con- 
tinue to move the toe. But his sensatory nerve will be 
out of business. As we progress along the lines of this 
great discovery it will doubtless be but a short time until 
we will have all our sensation nerves cut at the source. 
There will be no such thing as toothache. An operation 
will be just about like a haircut. A man may carry about 
with him a list of ailments that would have made Job blush 
with envy and not care a whoop. 














Beginning _ 

Jack disliked being kissed, and, being 
a handsome little chap, sometimes had a 
good deal to put up with. One day he 
had been kissed a lot. Then, to make 
matters worse, on going to the picture 
palace in the evening, instead of his 
favorite cowboy and Indian pictures, 
there was nothing but a lot more hugging 
and kissing. 

He returned home completely out of 
patience with the whole tribe of women. 

After he had tucked into bed mother 
came in to kiss him good-night. 

He refused to be kissed. 

Mother begged and begged, till in dis- 
gust he turned to his father, who was 
standing at the doorway looking on, and 
said: 

“ Daddy, for the love of Heaven, give 
this woman a kiss! ”—Tit-Bits. 





THE New Parson: Well, I’m glad to 
hear you come to church twice every 


“1 GIVE YOU FAIR WARNING, 
I'M GOING TO GET A DIVORCE.” 


Not Committing Himself 

The centenarian was being eagerly in- 
terviewed by reporters and was asked, 
among other things, to what he attributed 
his long life and good health. 

“Wall,” the old man replied slowly, 
“I’m not in any position to say right 
now. You see, I’ve been bargaining with 
two or three of them patent medicine 
concerns for a couple of weeks, but. I 
ain’t quite decided yet.”—Argonaut. 


Within Her Rights 

A woman mounted the steps of the 
elevated station carrying an umbrella like 
a reversed saber. An attendant touched 
her lightly, saying: 

“Excuse me, madam, but you are 
likely to put out the eye of the man 
behind you.” 

“ Well, he’s my husband!” she snapped. 

—Chicago Herald. 











Comte, 


“So, doctor, you are still single. Ah, 
I fear that you are somewhat of a woman 
hater.” 

“ Nay, madam; 


HENRY, 


it is to avoid becoming 
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The enthusiasm for France 
inspired by Lafayette ts re- 
inspired by Perrier. 
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WATER 


Obtainable at all high-class 
Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers. 





KYERY drop of Perrier is 
bottled at its source in the 
South of France, and is charged 
with its own carbonic gas. 
Bottled, too, so that the cork 
drawn anywhere in the world 
releases water as fresh and 
brilliant as it emerges from the 
great Perrier Spring in the heart 
of the glorious French vineyards. 


To quench hot 
weather thirst drink 
the Champagne 
Waters. 


of Table 


Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of 
France amidst the glorious French vineyards. There 
is no saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why 
it combines so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 





N.B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of 
lemon in the early morning is invaluable in gout 
and uric acid troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 


Bubbling with its 
own Carbonic Gas 





WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 1158 Broadway, New York ey 
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Equatorial Michigan 

Representative Billy Wilson, who 
dwells in Chicago, found himself in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan doing some 
fishing and hunting. While there he con- 
versed with the guide that he had hired 
in order to have somebody around to 
talk to. 

“Must get mighty all-fired cold up 
here in winter,” remarked Wilson one 
morning. 

“ Yes, it often gets away down to forty- 
five below zero,” replied the native. 

“Don’t see how you stand it,” said 
the Congressman. 

“Oh, I always spend my winters in 
the South,” explained the guide. 

“Go South, eh? Well, well! That's 
enterprising. And where do you go?” 

“Grand Rapids,” said the guide. 

—Collier’s. 


A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Grape Fruit makes 
anideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail 25 cts. in 


stamps. C.W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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Radiator and Garage Heater 
DIRECT HEATING SYSTEM 
BURNS KEROSENE 


Also made for gas and electricity. 
Circulates a current of warm 
water in water circulating 
SQ, system of motor. 
n f ; ? ex Solves the cold garage 
Rs j | an problem. Keeps the 
Us auto warm in the coldest 
weather and makes the 
garage comfortable. 
Write for descriptive 
literature, addressing 
Dept. P. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
910 Arch Street 
Phila., U.S. A. 
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Scriptural 


The college boys played a mean trick 
on “Prexy” by pasting some of the 
leaves of his Bible together. He rose to 
read the morning lesson, which might 
have been as follows; 

““ Now Johial took unto himself a wife 
of the daughters of Belial.” (He turned 
a leaf.) “She was eighteen cubits in 
height and ten cubits in breadth.” (4 
pause, and careful scrutiny of the former 
page.) 

He resumed: “ Now Johial took unto 
himself a wife,” etc. (Leaf turned.) 
“She was eighteen cubits in height and 
ten cubits in breadth, and was pitched 
within and without-——” (Painful pause 
and sounds of subdued mirth.) “ Prexy” 
turns back again in perplexity. 

“Young gentlemen, I can only add that 
‘Man is fearfully and wonderfully 
made ’—and woman also.” 

—NMedical Pickwick. 


BACARDI Makes The Perfect 
Cocktail, Rickey or Highball. Try It! 


In Montana a railway bridge had been 
destroyed by fire, and it was necessary 
to replace it. The bridge engineer and 
his staff were ordered in haste to the 
place. Two days later came the super- 
intendent of the division. Alighting from 
his private car, he encountered the old 
master bridge-builder. 

“Bill,” said the superintendent—and 
the words quivered with energy—* I want 
this job rushed. Every hour's delay costs 
the company money. Have you got the 
engineer’s plans for the new bridge?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the bridge- 
builder, “‘ whether the engineer has the 
picture drawed yet or not, but the bridge 
is up and the trains is passin’ over it.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Clever 


The famous detective gasped as he 
arrived at the scene of the crime. 

“Heavens,” said he, as he looked at 
the window through which the thief had 
escaped, “this is more serious than I 
had expected! It’s broken on _ both 
sides! ”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Fiuspus: Isn’t there some fable about 
the ass disguising himself with a lion’s 
skin? 

Synicus: Yes, but now the colleges 
do the trick with a sheepskin. 

—Buffalo Courier. 








Hotel 
Bossert 


A transient — residential 
hotel of charm and 
comfort on aristocratic 
Brooklyn Heights over- 
looking New York harbor. 


MONTAGUE - HICKS - REMSEN STS. 
BROOKLYN 
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Copr. Vogue 






The cape collar extends almost to the 
waist-line, and the French soldier’s hat 
extends almost to the sky-line. Like 
many models of the new season, this 
Jenny suit of velvet ana fitch is almost 
all coat. 





v3 / | Copr. Vogue 
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The collar is of supreme importance in 
the new mode; it is always high and 
very often it is deep, almost a cape, in 
fact, as shown in this Jenny model. 
Lace is lavishly used, especially on 
skirts. 
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is now on sale throughout the United States 








A profusely illustrated number presenting the complete 
story of the Paris Openings, the successful creations 
of each couturier which taken collectively establish the 
Autumn and Winter mode. Vogue 


suggests 


that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, before you 
even plan your wardrobe, you consult its great Autumn and 
Winter Fashion Numbers. During the very months when these 
numbers are appearing you will be spending hundreds of dollars 
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Not many flowers are used, yet there 
are a few make-believe ones, like the 
diminutive bead rosebuds that wreath 
the crown of silver cloth which speaks 
so well for the new vogue for metallic 
millinery. 
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for suits, gowns, hats, etc. 


$2 invested in Vogue 
Will save you $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what 
you want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year when by simply sending in the 
coupon, and at your convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the 
loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the correct- 
ness of your whole wardrobe ? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowledged 


authority on what is worn by well-dressed American women. Here 
are your twelve numbers and one extra: 

13 issues you will receive 
Autumn Millinery Number® Sept.15 Christmas Number Dec. 15 


The best onehundred model hats Paris 
has produced for the Autumn of 1915 


The Paris Openings Oct. 1 
Thecomplete story of the Paris Open- 
ings—the successful creations of each 
couturier which taken collectively 
establish the mode 


Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 


Working plans for your entire Winter 
wardrobe—the newest modelsadapted 
to pattern form 


Winter Fashions Nov. 1 


Showing the mode in its Winter cul- 
mination—charming models smart 
couturiers evolve for their private 
clientele 


Vanity Number Nov. 15 


Those graceful little touches that make 
the smart woman smart, where to 
get them and how to use them 


Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 


Vogue’s solution of the Christmas 
gift problem. A new idea 
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NEW YORK 











More gifts and practical ideas for 
holiday entertaining 

Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
Fine linen for personal use and for the 
household 

Motor and Southern Jan. 15 


The new fashion? in motor cars and 
the new wardrobe for the southern 
season 


Forecast of 

Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
Earliest authentic news of Spring 
styles. Fully illustrated 





Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
Hats, b ts, and toq from the 
famous milliners of Paris 

Spring Patterns Mar. 1 


Working models for your Spring and 
Summer wardrobe 

Paris Spring Openings Mar. 15 
The Spring exhibitions of the leading 
couturiers of Paris 
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*Special Offer 


Send in the coupon below 
with $2.00 and we will send 
you with our compliments 
a copy of the Autumn 
Millinery Number showing 
the best one hundred || © 
model hats that Paris has || 
produced for the Autumn = 
of 1915—making thirteen 
numbers instead of twelve. 











Or, if more convenient, 
send coupon. without 
money and your subscrip- 
tion will then start with the 
Paris Openings Number 
and continue throughout 
the next eleven numbers, 
twelve numbers in all. 
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From ultra to conservative 
patterns, 


Shirts 


give the correct expression 
of Good Style. 


$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 to $7.50 


At Leading Dealers 


The Nek-ban-tab is an exclusive 
Emery convenience. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 




















RAYMOND-WHITCOMB CRUISES 





TO THE 
West Indies, Panama, the Central Ameri- 
can Wonderland and the Spanish Main 
Tropical Cruises de Luxe of twenty-four days’ 
duration sailing from New York Jan. 29, 


Feb. 12 and March 11, by the beautiful 
American sisterships 


“PASTORES and TENADORES ” 
under the American Flag 


Remarkable and comprehensive tours to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
January 15th, February 2nd, 5th, 16th and 26th, 1916 


Weekly Tours to California on 
the Highest Plane of Travel 


Send for Booklet desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 














From the Carver’s Gazette 


(= of the century’s most impor- 

tant contributions to medical 
science has just been made by Dr. 
Aufel Bungler. Owing to the great 
increase in the number of people who 
make their living by cutting up their 
fellow-creatures, the need has been felt 
for some time for a serum or other 
medicament which would reduce the 
resultant loss of life to the minimum. 
Dr. Bungler went to work on the 
problem, and after several years of 
unremittent labor in his laboratory 
success has crowned his efforts. His 
discovery consists of a serum which, 
when injected into patients either be- 
fore or after being operated upon, 
will render them immune from all 
mistakes of the surgeon. 

Dr. Bungler has not yet disclosed 
just how his serum is prepared, but its 
great advantage to all concerned is 
immediately apparent. Not only will 
it be a great boon to patients, who 
henceforth, when they enter the operat- 
ing room, will need to worry only 
about their pocketbooks, but it will 
also be a great help to surgeons, who 
are enabled thereby to relax their dili- 
gence. Many surgeons lose thousands 
of dollars every year simply because 
they have to be careful. To be careful 
consumes valuable time in which they 
might be making more money by 
operating on some one else. Then, 
too, surgeons have been much annoyed 
by damage suits in cases where their 
mistakes can not be concealed or the 
blame laid upon the abnormal unruli- 
ness of the patient’s constitution. Sur- 
geons, therefore, will thoroughly ap- 
preciate being able to jump nimbly 
from case to case with no thought of 
the consequences. 

Dr. Bungler’s new serum has already 
been tested on’a wide variety of cases 
with excellent results. In one case, 
where a surgeon left several wads of 
gauze, two pairs of scissors, a monocle, 
an overshoe and a gold watch in a 
wound, the patient was inoculated 
with Dr. Bungler’s serum and imme- 
diately began to convalesce as rapidly 
as could be expected. 

Ellis O. Jones. 


Unmasculine 


Tommy had a profound contempt for 
the little boy next door, who threw a ball 
like a girl, seldom had on any but a 
clean shirt, and who generally wore 
gloves. : 

“Do you know why he’s a sissy?” 
asked Tommy of his aunt. “It’s ’cause 
he looks just like his mother, and that 
shows he’s got girl blood in him.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Holstein Milk 
For Old and Young 


Purebred Holstein cows’ milk is best for old people 
and invalids, because their low vitality is reinforced 
and fortified by the great vitality of the large healthy, 
vigorous, black and white Holstein cow. Food chemists 
and physicians of highest repute agree that the sturdy 
Holstein cow has the peculiar quality of imparting her 
own vitality to the consumer of her milk. The perfect 
character of the solids, not fat, in Holstein cows’ milk 
and the small relative size of the fat globules make it 
more easily digested than the milk of cows of other 
breeds. Purebred Holstein milk is naturally light colored, 

Ask your milkman for Holstein cows’ milk. If he 
fails to provide, send us his name and we will try 
to secure a supply for you. Send for our new free 
illustrated booklet, “The Story of Holstein Milk.” 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Secretary 
18-B American Building BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Avoid that “after shaving” irritation—use 


O7 


TRADE MARK 


KNITTED Wash Cloths 


More grateful to the skin than any Wash Cloth you ever used. 
“One side rough for healthy friction—the other smooth for 
tender skins.’’ Patented knitted fabric—soft, cleansing, re- 
freshing, dries quickly. 

Ask your dealer or send for 2—10c postpaid. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO., Dept. H, Cohoes, N. Y. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 

PHONE..’? Ie is invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can be 
used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 

the eyes. Write For Free Booklet 

containii esti ial: users 

all over the country. It describes 

causes of deafness; tells how and 

| why the MORLEY PHONE 
affords relief. Over a quarter of a million sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 770, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 


ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
R and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

























INSULAR & ORIENTAL S&S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


| CUNARD LINE, 24 State St..N.Y. 
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Like Abraham Lincoln 
Mark Twain sprang 


from humble parentage and obscure 
surroundings and, like Lincoln, Mark 
Twain typifies Americanism. He be- 
longs not merely to Americans. His hu- 
manity, his sound common sense, the 
ripe philosophy underlying his humor, 
his hatred of sham and pretense—all 
tend to make him the friend of humanity 
—to belong to all mankind. His writ- 
ings will live on forever and forever— 
to help make life better and pleasanter 
for all of us. You may obtain 


Mark Twain 


at the lowest price at which the 
copyrighted works of an author of 
his reputation have ever been sold. 


The price will never be less 


It can never be less. There will be another 
edition at a higher price. Now the price is 
only $1.00 per volume for the twenty-five 
volumes, containing everything that is in the 
most expensive set (170 stories, essays, sketches, 
great books of fiction, famous books of travel). 
Now you pay only $2. 00 —— and obtain 
a year’s subscription to HARPER’S MAGA- 
ZINE. The set is a ee netie acquisition to 
your library. If you haven’t Mark Twain’s 
works, why delay and pay more? 


Send for the 25 volumes 


THE HARPER WAY at our expense to 
examine for ten days. 


There’s a coupon below awaiting your signa- 
ture to bring your set to you. You risk noth- 
ing by sending it, for if you do not like the 
books, just send them back “ collect.” Send 
no money. You pay only $1.00 after examina- 
tion, if satisfied, and then $2.00 monthly for 
12 months. NOW is the most favorable time 
to send for YOUR MARK TWAIN. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 

Send, prepaid, MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 
twenty-five volumes, cloth binding, and enter 
my name as a _ subscri for one year to 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. I may retain the 
set for ten days, and then if I do not care for 
the books I will return them at your expense 
and you will cancel the subscription to the 
MAGAZINE. If I keep the books I will remit 
$1.00 and then $2.00 a month until the full 
price of the books and the MAGAZINE, 
$25.00, has been paid. Life 9-30 
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A Portfolio describing our Standard Sets will 
sent upon request. 























Life’s Short Story Contest 


First Prize $1000 
Second Prize 500 
Third Prize 250 





OW short can a short story be and 
still be a short story? Lire 
would like to know. So would every 
writer, and, therefore, all writers are 
invited to join with Lire in making a 
practical test. 

Lire invites contributions of original 
short stories. For the best ones re- 
ceived before noon of October 4, 1915, 
it will award three prises—$1,000, $500 
and $250. 


CONDITIONS 


No story must exceed fifteen hundred 
words in length. 

There is no restriction placed upon the 
kind of story to be submitted. It may be 
humorous or tragic; but jokes, anecdotes, 
epigrams or verses do not come within 
the scope of the contest. 

All manuscripts which are accepted 
for publication in Lire will be paid for 
at the rate of ten cents a word for every 
word under fifteen hundred words which 
the author does not write. To illustrate: 
if the accepted story is one hundred words 
in length, then the author will receive 
$140, or ten cents a word for the fourteen 
hundred words which he did not write. 
For what he does write he receives no 
pay. If, on the other hand, the accepted 
story is fourteen hundred and ninety-nine 
words in length, the author will receive 
ten cents. This story, however, will 
stand an equal chance of winning the 
prize with one which is very much 
shorter (say, one hundred words), as 
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THE SECRET OF HIS BERTH 


















Don’t 
Miss This 
Unusual 
Music Roll 
Offer— 


HIS offer is unusual. But we feel safe 

I in making it, because RYTHMODIK 

Rolls are unusual rolls. We know that 

every roll thus distributed will bring us a per- 
manent customer. 


That if you once hear 


YTHMODI 
RECORD MUSIC ROLLS 


you will always use them. 

If Rythmodik rolls were no different from 
other rolls, this would not be true, and we 
couldn’t afford to make this offer. But they are 
different. They are made a different way;— 
cut, recorded, like a talking-machine record. 

The pianist plays acomposition on the recording piano. Every 
element of his Playing is transmitted to the roll—his beautiful 
phrasing and tone-color effects—his touch. Above all, due to a 
remarkable inventioncontrolled by us, the singing tone—without 
which a record roll can be no more than a shadow of the original, 

Rythmodik Rolls are living records of the artist’s playing. 
Bauer, Busoni, Hoffman, Hambourg and Godowsky are 
amongst those who make records for Rythmodik rolls, 

At the same time. Rythmodik rolls offer full opportunity for 
personal interpretation ‘They are unexcelled for dancing, 
because they catch all the irresistible swing that the leading 
rag-time artists put into their music. 

To prove these points, we are offeringa limited number of 
Sample Rythmodik rolls for 20 cents—the cost of packing and 
postage 

Clip the coupon below; check the piece you wish (only one 
| roll allowed each person) 

Rythmodik rolls are sold at all music dealers. Prices up to $2 


AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 
CAPITAL $12,000,000 
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} Check the name of the piece you wish Detach the coupon 
and mail with 20 cents in coin or stamps. Only one roll allowed 
each person. 
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(1) Etude Op 25, No. 1, Cho- 
pin, played by Brockway. 


(3) Lullaby from Erminie, play- 
ed by Kmita. 


(4) My Honolulu Hula Girl, fox 
(2) Humoresque, Op 45 Frind, trot for dancing, played by Pete 
played by Volavy Wendling. 
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"| E aristocracy of 


literature’ — 


Its finest minds—the wisest and 
the wittiest of all ages and 
every land— 


To tell you how Dr. Eliot ar- 
ranged their best in his famous 
Five-Foot Shelf, this little free 
book was prepared. 


Priceless for the quality of its 
friendly, thoughtful advice 
about books and their authors 
—it is nevertheless free to you 
—no condition or obligation 
of any sort. 


Sold only by 
P. F. Collier & Son 





Mail this coupon to- 
day for your free copy 





L-9-30-15. 
COLLIER’S—416 West 13th Street, New York 


Please mail me the free booklet about The Harvard Classics. 
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each story will be judged strictly on its 
merits as a story. 

The stories will be published in Lirz 
as soon as possible after they are ac- 
cepted, and will be paid for on accept- 
ance upon the basis which has just been 
defined. When they have all been pub- 
lished, then the final awarding of the 
$1,750 in prizes will be made in the 
following manner: 

The Editors of Lire will first select, 
out of all the stories published, the 
twelve which are, in their judgment, the 
best. The authors of these twelve 
stories will be asked to become judges 
of the whole contest, which will then 
include all the stories published. These 
twelve authors will decide which are 
the best three stories, in the order of 
their merit, to be awarded the prizes. 
In case, for any reason, any one or more 
of these twelve authors should be unable 
to act as judge, then the contest will be 
decided by the rest. 

Each of the judges will, of course, 
if he so wishes, vote for his own story 
first, so that the final result may probably 
be determined by the combined second, 
third and fourth choices of all the judges. 
This will not affect the results. In case 
of a division among the judges the Edi- 
tors of Lire will cast the deciding vote. 
The final award will be anriounced as 
early as possible after the last story has 
been published in Lire. Of this there 
will be due notice. Manuscripts will be 
accepted as fast as they can be read and 
passed upon. 

In every case they should be addressed, 
“To the Editor of Lirr’s Short Story 
Contest, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
City,” and the author’s name and ad- 
dress should be plainly written upon the 
manuscript, which should be accom- 
panied by return postage in case of 
rejection. The editors will exercise due 
care in returning unavailable contribu- 
tions, but will not hold themselves respon- 
sible for loss. Contestants are advised 
to keep duplicate copies. All manuscripts 
must be at Lire office by noon of next 
Monday, October 4. No manuscript 
received after that date will be consid- 
ered. Each contestant may send in as 
many manuscripts as he desires. 

If any of the rules of this contest are 
violated the Editors of Lire reserve the 
right to debar the contributions. 
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Richmond Straight Cut 


PLAIN2 CORK TIPS CIGARETTES 





Did You Visit the Yes, that’s a leading 
Philadelphia Ceme- question for those who 


ncaa” ce on have to be careful where 

tenruial im I1§7O? they part their hair. 
When the Philadelphia Centennial 
opened its doors is a long time back 
for some of us to remember but that 
was about the time that Richmond 
Straight Cuts were first made. 


These cigarettes were the first high- 
grade cigarettes meade in the United 
States. That they are so popular to- 








~ nll 


FIFTEEN 
CENTS 


day bears out the old saying that 
‘‘Quality—like a woman with a secret 
—will tell in the end.’’ 


In all these years, the high quality of 
Richmond Straight Cuts has never 
varied, Their bright’’ Virginia 
tobacco has the same characteristic 
and appealing taste today. They were 
in the beginning and they always will 
continue to be the «« Best of all Vir- 
ginia Cigarettes.” 


Besides the regular package, these cigarettes are also packed 
in attractive tin boxes, convenient for den, office or trav- 
cling, 50 for 40 cents; 100 for 75 cents. These larger 
packages will be sent prepaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


P RICHMOND, Vircinia,USA. 
Menv Gir 240/47) LIGGETTRMYERS TOBACCO CO. successon. 


Paris World's Fair Panama- Pacific 
Exposition Chicago nternational 


1889 1893 Exposition, 1915 


22 coup Mepaus 


PREFERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THE 











September 30, 1915 











‘“‘There the Pirates hid their Gold’’ 


—and every voyage, every port, every 
route of the Great VVhite Fleet through 
the Golden Caribbean has the romance 
of buried treasure, pirate ships and deeds 
of adventure—centuries ago. 


Today health and happiness are the 
treasures sought on the Spanish Main 
and Great VVhite Fleet Ships built espe- 
cially for tropical travel bear you luxuri- 
ously to scenes of romance. 


Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings of GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships from New 
York every Wednesday and Saturday and fortnightly on 
Thursdays. Sailings from New Orleans every Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. For information write to: 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


United Fruit Company Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Connections at Colon 
for all Central and 
South Amcrican West 
Coast Ports. 


Write for Our New Book 


“CRUISING IN THE 
CARIBBEAN” 


A story, with illustrations, 
about the Pirates, Bucca- 
neers and Marooners of 
the.Spanish Main: Sir 
Henry Morgan, Cap- 
tain Kidd, Teach, 
“Blackbeard ”, La- 

fitte and others. 


i SAILING UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 











